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The Value of Discipline 13 

In that book of infinite charm, A Student in Arms, Donald 
Hankey says, in the chapter on "The Making of a Man," comparing 
the early controlled attitude of the recruit with his later one : 

Submission was obviously the only course, and by degrees he learned to do 
more than to submit. He came to believe in the discipline. He gained respect 
from his subordination to it. He was learning one of the great truths of life, 
that it is not in isolation but as a member of a body that a man finds his fullest 
self-expression; that it is not in self-assertion but in self -subordination, that a 
man finds the complete satisfaction of his instincts, and the highest form of 
liberty. At the front he will learn harder lessons still. He will learn to endure 
without complaint, to risk life itself for the good of the world, the honor of the 
regiment, and the safety of his comrades. A man does not rise much above that. 

We are being called to responsibilities, tasks and advantages of 
service almost limitless. In this country we are only at the beginning 
of the stern toll that will be demanded of us. To use our privileges 
worthily, to measure up to those from whom will be exacted in many 
cases, the ultimate pledge of devotion, we must accept humbly every 
help that will bring us strength and fitness for our mission. Few of 
us, alas, are able at all times to keep the high water mark of devotion 
and enthusiasm with which we entered our chosen profession. It is 
when the tide ebbs a little that this willed submission, this acceptance 
of ordered self-subordination for the common good stands as a 
sentinel holding us to true fortitude and tranquil efficiency. 



A PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE IN ACTIVE SERVICE 

Three weeks ago last Monday, Paris was awakened by the bellow- 
ing of Big Bertha, Krupp guns, and we knew there would soon be ex- 
citement down at the front. We were told to pack our trunks for 
storing and put the absolutely necessary things in hand bags, as it 
was possible we would all be called for duty in military hospitals. 
The call surely came. On May 29, we were ordered to start the fol- 
lowing afternoon for this place, which is very near the front. We 
went by camion, in order to avoid waiting several days for the neces- 
sary police papers. Twenty public health nurses were in the group. 

We started at 3 p. m., had to stop on the way for repairs of the 
car, and reached our destination at 11.30 p. m. in the midst of a 
terrible air raid. The night was the darkest I have ever seen, and 
not a light in the town. We were asked who was willing to go on 
night duty that night ; of course we all volunteered, I was lucky enough 
to be chosen. As long as I live I shall never forget that night, grop- 
ing our way along the dark hallway, up winding stairways to the top 
floor, where a New York public health nurse and I were assigned to 
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two wards. After the superintendent left us, we stood hand in hand, 
wondering how we would find our patients in this intense darkness. 
We were told there were fifty American blesses in one ward and 
twenty-six in the other. We could hear them groaning and moaning, 
asking for water, we groped around to find it. At 2.30 a. m. the 
moon shone in and we were able to find our way around after a 
fashion. Daylight revealed awful conditions. We had three glasses 
for the seventy-six patients, one basin, no towels, nor washcloths, one 
centigrade thermometer. We learned that this was a French hospital 
and had been evacuated by them and turned over to the Americans 
for an Allied hospital. All we had to work with were the beds and 
the patients, practically nothing else. 

The building occupied was formerly a boys' school. It is an 
enormous building but not arranged for a hospital. Part of the house 
was used temporarily as the nurses' quarters. There were beds 
but no mattresses. We piled blankets on them and slept the sleep of 
the just, sans sheets, sans pillows, sans everything but dirt. We were 
dirty from the ride and went on night duty in our serge uniforms 
covered with dust. 

The next night things were better, the day nurses had straight- 
ened things out. The doctors unpacked some of the Red Cross stuff 
which was sent up from Paris and by the time the Americans had 

had the house a week, we had quite a nice hospital. Major 

made quite a speech to the nurses at dinner at the end of the first 
week. It is pioneer work, this is simply an evacuation hospital, the 
wounded come to us from the first-aid stations and field hospitals, 
from here they are sent on to base hospitals. If ever American nurses 
were needed, they were here. Some of our boys were taken to French 
hospitals and were unable to make the nurses or doctors understand 
them. I have done things in the dark here which seem almost im- 
possible, such as giving hypodermics, Dakin's solution, etc. One 
night during a raid I gave nine hypodermics to men whose nerves 
were shattered from shell shock. If you could see these brave boys 
of ours, terribly mutilated, and talking about going back to the 
trenches ! Sherman defined war in three words, but he put it mildly. 
It is beyond description. The raids here are terrific, it is not an 
altogether comfortable feeling to have a boche plane above one. For 
four nights we have had no raids, we hope the Germans are beaten. 

Last week we had an influx of French blesses, about 200. The 
surgeons operated steadily for two days and nights, by lantern light, 
black blankets at the windows. It is so dangerous even to strike a 
match, as it reveals a great deal to avions. All our morphine is put up 
in 14,-grain containers with sterile needles attached, so that one does 
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not have to stop to sterilize, the needle is thrown away after each 
dose. They surely are a God-send. All our work is done in the dark 
or by a blue kerosene lantern ; the windows are heavily shaded. When 
a raid is on we are in absolute darkness. 

All the nurses are very happy here, because they are working 
where they are most needed, and anything we can do for these soldiers 
is not half enough. We are too busy to think of the danger which 
lurks around us. 

This village is one of the oldest in France, some of its buildings 
date back to 1472. It is very quaint and interesting, but is practically 
deserted now. The Red Cross has rented a very old house for the 
nurses' home. The only place from which we can get water is a pump 
in the garden. We can get a hot bath for two francs not far from 
here. If ever I get into an American bathtub again I shall refuse to 
leave it. It is almost impossible to get laundry work done and when 
we do send it out, it takes two weeks before it is returned. So you 
see we are sometimes dirty. Mail is very slow in reaching us. 

We have every reason to be proud of our American boys, they 
fight bravely to the end, and die like heroes. We nurses are just 
loaned to the military for the emergency, and are supposed to go back 
to public health work but I don't feel as though I can go back and 
live as comfortably as I did in Paris when these poor boys need us. 
There is the nicest spirit between the American soldiers and the 
French, it is really beautiful. I have two wards, both French and 
Americans. I get on very well with speaking French; although my 
grammar is awful, they understand me. The French poilu and the 
English Tommy have every respect for the American nurses. The 
French officers and doctors are very nice to us, more so than the 
American doctors who cater to the aides. But it does not bother us, 
we know we are doing the work that counts. I enjoyed the public 
health work in Paris very much although I did not accomplish a thing 
except to hand out tooth brushes and tell the children to use them. 
The French children are the dearest things with very nice manners. 
Some of them would call out to me, "Hello, Mile. Mees, I parle Eng- 
lish." I'd say, "You do?" and they would answer, "Oui," in perfectly 
good French. 



